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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CINCINNA TI 
POTTERY CLUB. 




J HE Cincinnati Pottery Club 
gave on Friday, April 29, 
their second annual re- 
ception, at which they 
exhibited the results 
of a year's work. 
Last season the re- 
ception took place 
at the club studio,, at 
the pottery of Mr. 
Frederick Dallas, 
but this year the in- 
terest in the work of 
the cJub had so increased that more commodious , 
quarters were indispensable, and the handsome 
rooms of the Literary Club in West Fourth Street 
were placed at the service of the ladies for the 
exhibition. Here, between the hours of six and 
twelve o'clock, came a thousand guests to con- 
gratulate the fair potters, and to criticise and ad- 
mire their productions. The club numbers sixteen 
members, all ladies of recognized social position 
and genuine artistic ability. The president is Miss 
Louise McLaughlin ; secretary, Miss Clara E. 
Newton ; treasurer, Miss Alice B. Holabird. The 
other members are Mrs. E. G. Leonard, Mrs. 
George Dominick, Mrs. Charles Kebler, Mrs. 
Walter Field, Mrs. A. H. Hinkle, Mrs. A. F. 
McGuffey, Miss Florence Carlisle, Miss Agnes 
Pitman, Miss Fannie M. Banks, Miss Laura Fry, 
Miss Clara Fletcher, Miss E. Nourse, and Miss 
Julia Rice. 

Two hundred pieces were exhibited, varying from 
vases whose stately proportions were measured by feet 
rather than inches, to tiny egg-shell after-dinner coffee- 
cups scarcely bigger than a man's thumb. The club 
rooms are rather sombre in decoration, but afforded a 
fine background for the brilliant colors of the faience 
and porcelain, the numerous pieces of which were 
shown to advantage on carved cabinets, easels, and ped- 
estals, and on tables with draperies of amber plush and 
oriental embroideries. Enamelled faience, underglaze 
color, relief work in clay, incised decoration, and some 
exquisitely finished overglaze work were included in 
the exhibit. A marked improvement over the work 
shown by the club at their reception last May was notice- 
able in many respects. A higher style of decoration has 
been attempted, and there has been a great advance in 
purity of color and delicacy of modelling. Compara- 
tively few examples of Limoges work were noted, 
the members of the club having directed their attention 
specially to fine underglaze decoration in the Bennett 
style, relief work in clay, and some very successful 
copying of Dresden models, in which richness and 
purity of color were conspicuous. 

Miss Louise McLaughlin, whose skill in pottery 
decoration is widely acknowledged, exhibited twenty- 
five pieces, among which certain large cream-bodied 
vases, mottled with gold, and having, some pale blue 
and others golden, landscape and floral panels inserted, 
deserved the attention they excited. A large vase in 
the close-grained red-brown Ohio clay, decorated in 
branches in high relief of a lighter red clay, was 
another admirable piece. Still another was a portrait 
plaque, perhaps eighteen inches in diameter, the head 
of a young girl painted with exquisite taste, a large 
Gainsborough hat framing the face and showing to 
great advantage against the gold background. The 
carved oak frame which held this plaque was from the 
studio of Henry and William Fry, and as perfect in its 
way as the portrait. 

Miss Newton displayed a dozen fine pieces, in Lim- 
oges, overglaze, and underglaze in the Bennett style. 
A cream-and-gold vase, a tankard showing on a choco- 
late body decorations of wild morning-glories, in under- 
glaze, and a portrait plaque in overglaze were admira- 



ble pieces. Miss Newton's use of oriental colorings 
in her decoration is very successful. 

Mrs. Dominick's special pride was a plaque mod- 
elled m the Dresden style, the rich blue glaze incrusted 
with decoration of gold. Another of her twenty-three 
pieces was a majolica plate in the shape of a fish, deco- 
rated in color under a green glaze. Miss McLaughlin 




ROUEN PLATE. 

IN THE COLLECTION OF GASTON LE BRETON. 

exhibited an effective plate in the same style, but in 
place of the color each scale was indicated by a bit of 
incised decoration. 

Mrs. E. G. Leonard is one of the most accomplished 
artists in the club ; her specialty is overglaze, though 
she has had much success in other styles. Her por- 




ITALO-NIVERNAIS VASE. 

IN THE COLLECTION OF GEORGES MARTIN. 

traits, her flowers, and her butterflies have a noticeable 
grace. A portrait of a young girl in ribboned cap and 
fichu was bought at once by Miss Fay, of Boston, a 
discriminating collector. 

Mrs. Walter Field and Mrs. Charles Kebler are brill- 
iant colorists. Mrs. Field exhibited twenty-three pieces, 



including a tray and te^te-a-te'te set in overglaze in the 
Dresden style, flowers and landscapes, that was a feat- 
ure of the exhibit. Mrs. Charles Kebler displayed 
eight pieces. Among them a chocolate-bodied jug 
decorated with dogwood in underglaze, and another 
with sprays of morning-glories held a place of honor. 
Miss Laura Fry made a very artistic contribution 
numbering twenty-four pieces. A plaque in Lim- 
oges, the subject a flight of swallows, a pair of 
tall jugs in old blue, and several charming articles 
in the Bennett style, were especially noted. 

Miss Fannie M. Banks exhibited nine pieces. 
Her use of Parian paste for light relief work and 
for modelling in high relief has produced excep- 
, tionally artistic results. Several vases of a sage- 
green body thus decorated in pate sur pate, and 
still further embellished by the use of the chisel, 
give this artist high rank in the Pottery Club. 

Miss Florence Carlisle showed several pretty 
trifles in underglaze, that peculiar decoration 
which has the effect of an inlay of flowers, and 
which John Bennett carries to such perfection, 
being. her favorite method. Miss Rice exhibited 
eight pieces that showed taste and skill in both 
under and overglaze. 

Mrs. McGuffey had six pieces, a Minton toilette 
set among them ; the body color was palest blue 
(semiglaze) and the decoration delicate. 

Miss Holabird's work did not make a large 
display, but it had much merit. This lady was 
one of the earliest workers in the Bennett style, 
and is a colorist of taste. Her chocolate jug in 
green glaze with decoration of sweet peas was 
admirable. Clara Devereux. 



CHINA PAINTING* FOR BEGINNERS. 



II. 



NYMPHS AND CUPIDS IN BOUCHER STYLE. 

To paint light figures of nymphs and cupids after the 
charming style of Boucher, the famous French dec- 
orative artist, you begin by transferring your design to 
the china. Then you sketch with flesh No. 1 the lines 
of the face and the fingers and toes. When this sketch 
is dry, the reflected lights are marked with yellow brown 
mixed with ivory yellow. The local tint of flesh color 
is laid on immediately after, after the manner already 
described ; the dabbling evens the two colors placed 
side by side, and blends them one into the other. Let 
it dry, then heighten by half a tone the extremities of 
the hands, feet, knees, etc. Sketch in the hair and 
accessories, the clouds and background, while the local 
tint is drying. 

When this first painting has lost nearly all its moist- 
ure, return to it ; work the shadows by stippling some 
brown No. J 7 mixed with sepia, yellow ochre, light 
gray, and a touch of blue green for the transparent 
parts, Where the flesh is brown the reflected lights 
are made with yellow ochre throughout, and the scale 
of browns is more used. A touch of violet of iron 
warms up the shadows and approaches nearer to Van- 
dyke brown in oils. 

The following is the palette for painting in Boucher 
style : Chinese white, sky blue, light sky blue, dark 
blue, deep ultramarine, Victoria blue, blue No. 29 
(special for earthenware, scales on porcelain), brown 
No. 3, bitumen, dark brown No. 4 or 17, yellow brown, 
deep red brown, sepia, light carmine A, carmine No. 2, 
deep carmine No. 3, light gray No. 1, gray No. 2, neutral 
gray, russet or warm gray, silver yellow, permanent yel- 
low, ivory yellow (47 of Sevres), yellow M for mixing (41 
of Sevres), crimson lake, raven black, iridium black, yel- 
low ochre, purple No. 2, crimson purple, deep purple, 
capucine red, flesh No. 1, flesh No. 2, deep flesh, 
orange red, grass green No. 5, brown green No. 6, 
dark green No. 7, deep blue green, deep chrome green, 
apple green, sap green, violet of iron, light violet of 
gold. 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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Among the designs published in The Art Amateur 
in this style of decoration was a plaque showing a 
Zephyr kissing the cheek of a Nymph (February, 1880), 
and one of a Cupid courting a lovely little maid 4 * by 
the light of the moon" (March, 1880). 

FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND BIRDS. 

To paint flowers well it is necessary that 
the drawing should be exceedingly correct 
in its lines, for the tints having to be very 
light and very pure, too many pencil marks 
would injure the painting. The little details 
of the petals are done with the brush, with- 
out previous tracing. The pencil must only 
mark the leaf's contour and central vein : 
the direction of the brush strokes is enough 
to indicate the smaller veins. 

A general rule for the manipulation of the 
brush in flower painting may be laid down 
thus : The handling is always done the way 
of the petals, converging toward the centre. 
The leaves composing a rose do not round 
well unless the brush has been directed with 
a circular motion. ■ 

Each plant possesses a particular kind of 
leaf, and even in the rose the leaves of dif- 
ferent varieties are not alike. Thus, for the 
leaves of the Bengal rose : a semi-bright 
tint, a shiny appearance without many 
veins, the young shoots tinged with car- 
mine, or else purple mixed with silver yel- 
low. The king's rose : the leaves of this 
rose are of a darker green than the preced- 
ing ; they are dpne with grass green No. 5 ; 
the edges of the older leaves become some- e| 
What russet, the young shoots light green. 
Red rose : the leaves deep green, height- 
ened with brown, the veins dark green 
No. 7, the serrations carmine red, the fading leaves 
have a reddish brown hue. Yellow rose : shiny 
leaves inclining to blue green, and retouched with gray 
mixed with grass green : the deeper tints made with 
dark green No. 7. Do not use this last color too freely. 
Leaves have a direction ; to paint them properly you 
must begin them from the top, that is, from the stalk 
end. Half the leaf is painted at a time, from the prin- 
cipal vein to the edge, making the brush twist in such 
a manner that the brush marks and ridges done in the 
handling may represent the secondary veins. The 
leaves of bulbs are painted from the top downward ; so 
are the leaves of heartsease. The leaves of nasturtium 
are made almost of a flat tint, converging to the centre, 
which is a light spot ; their color is a very light blue 
green, shaded with gray. 

You must not be afraid to mix purple or carmine 
with green to shade foliage. 

In painting fruit the essential point is to match well 
the different shades of color, and to lay them one over 
the other while they are still wet. The softener flat- 
tens them and helps the tints to mingle. Leaves are 
not dabbled, nor are the stalks. To describe in detail 
the manner of painting divers fruits would take too long 
and would have very little interest. A detailed descrip- 
tion appears with each design in The Art Amateur. 
One example here will suffice. In painting a peach 
use flat yellow tints, graduated into green, and mixed 
with gray in the shadow. Dabble carefully. Be careful 
to add more oil to the red part, which is softened after- 
ward very easily with a dabber, the red blending freely 
with its neighboring color from the effect of the oil. 

For flowers, fruits, and birds the palette is as fol- 
lows : Permanent white, sky blue, light sky blue, dark 
blue, deep ultramarine, deep blue, Victoria blue, blue 
No. 29 (special for earthenware, scales on porcelain), 
brown No. 3, bitumen, dark brown No. 4 or 17, yel- 
low brown, brown M or 108, deep red brown, sepia, 
light carmine A, light carmine No. 1, deep carmine 
No. 3, flux, light gray No. 1, gray No. 2, pearl gray 
No. 6, neutral gray, platinum gray, russet or warm 
gray, silver yellow, permanent yellow, ivory yellow (47 
of Sevres), jonquil yellow, yellow M for mixing (41 of 
Sevres), orange yellow, crimson lake, ivory black, yel- 
low ochre, deep ochre, purple No. 2, crimson purple, 
deep purple, ruby purple, relief, capucine red, laky 
red, orange red, grass green No. 5, brown green No. 
6, dark green No. 7, green No. 36 T, deep blue green, 
deep chrome green, emerald green, apple green, deep 
green, sap green, violet of iron, light violet of gold, deep 
violet of gold. 



Numerous excellent designs for painting flowers, 
fruits, and birds have been given in our columns. 
Among them are the following : 

A series of six dessert plates : Blackberries (fruit and 
blossoms), April, 1880 ; Geraniums, Morning Glories, 
May, 1880; Pyrus Japonica, June, 1880; Poppies, 




FAIENCE PLATE. DESIGNED BY ALFRED G. STEVENS. 

Daisies, and Wild Asparagus, and Wild Roses and 
Wheat, July, 1880. Also, Horse Chestnut and Dogwood, 
September, 1880. 

Smaller Dessert Plates : Jasmine, Mignonnette, Blue- 
bottle, and Magnolia, October, 1880 ; Ranunculus and 
Barberries, November, 1880. Also Pink Azaleas, 
Clematis, January, 1881. 




Duckling Catching Fish and Duckling Caught by a 
Lobster, October, 1879. 
Birds Chasing a Butterfly, March, 1880. 
Bird and Vine, January, 1 88 1. 
Ducks (tile), February, 1881. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

Landscape is not traced ; it is drawn very 
lightly, so that the pencil may form no ob- 
stacle to the painting. Proceed as follows : 
On a square ground-glass slab of moderate 
size set your palette with green tints in the 
following order : yellow for mixing, yellow 
ochre, apple green, grass green, chrome 
green, blue green, brown green, dark green, 
sepia, bitumen, violet of iron, etc. Take 
care to leave a space of about three quarters 
of an inch between each color, in order to 
be able to mix them, for they ought not to 
be used pure ; the effect would be bad and 
inharmonious. 

Begin with the sky, using sky blue and 
excessively light ultramarine ; the lighter 
parts of ivory yellow, also very thin, and 
the distance blue green with the slightest 
touch of carmine. Skies are to be done with 
a very large brush, and the mixing of blue 
and yellow, which would produce impossi- 
ble green clouds, is to be avoided. Skies 
are worked from left to right : they are 
washed in very rapidly, covering also the 
place for the trees. A dabber may be used 
after. 

The sky being dry, the trees are massed. 
Inasmuch as light tints would disappear in 
the firing if they were put beneath dark col- 
ors, fresh tints of apple green are commenced 
first, which are retouched or darkened at 
once before dabbling. When these tints have been laid 
and are dry, the foliage is done by manipulating the 
brush from left to right with little strokes close together, 
to imitate the leaves. Autumn tints are preferable to 
greens that are too bright. You obtain them by sepia 
and the ochres. Trunks of trees, light gray and sepia. 
Branches, bitumen. For strengthening touches use 
violet of iron. 

Houses, ivory yellow mixed with gray ; shadows, 
violet of iron. Ground, the lights of ivory yellow, and 
sometimes yellow ochre ;. shadows, bitumen ; strong 
tints, brown mixed with black. Water is done with very 
light blue green, retouched with gray, and occasionally 
revived with fresher green to reflect grass or trees. 

Strengthening touches are given at the second firing, 
and a glaze is passed over the tints altered in the first 
firing. 

For a landscape the following is the palette : Sky 
blue, light sky blue, dark blue, Victoria blue, blue 29 
(special for earthenware, scales on porcelain), brown 
No. 3, bitumen, brown No. 4 or 17, light brown, dark 
brown, yellow brown, brown M or 108, deep red 
brown, sepia, light carmine A, carmine No. 2, flux, 
light gray No. 1, gray No. 2, neutral gray, platinum 
gray, russet or warm gray, silver yellow, ivory yellow 
(47 of Sevres), yellow M for mixing (41 of Sevres), 
orange yellow, uranium yellow, yellow ochre, deep 
ochre, capucine red, laky red, orange red, grass green 
No. 5, brown green No. 6, dark green No. 7, green 
No. 36 T, deep blue green, chrome green 3 B, deep 
chrome green, emerald green, apple green, deep green, 
sap green, violet of iron, and the last with a gray tinge. 
A design for plate decoration of a picturesque Italian 
landscape, with figures, was given in The Art Ama- 
teur of August, 1880. 



MAJOLICA VASE. DESIGNED BY ALFRED G. STEVENS. 

Maiden-hair Fern and Butterfly, October, 1879. 

Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Acacia, March, 1881 
(double page). 

Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Rose, February, 1881 
(double page). 

Birds and Flowers (double page), April, 1881. 



The gourd-shaped vase of Italo-Nivernais faience in 
the collection of M. Georges Martin, of Paris, and the 
Rouen plate with niello ground in that of M. G. Le 
Breton, illustrated herewith, may be studied advanta- 
geously in connection with the examples of Rouen ware 
in our last number. The faience plate and Majolica 
vase, designed by Alfred G. Stevens, hardly call for 
comment. In our recent notice of the works of this re- 
markable Englishman we spoke chiefly of his interior 
decorations and his skilful productions in metal and 
marble. His versatility was extraordinary, and as his 
ceramic designs were by no means unworthy of his rep- 
utation as an artist, we reproduce the two clever ex- 
amples given herewith. 



